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ANOTHER LETTER FROM ROME 


T the first encyclical of Pope Pius XII already occupies and will 
continue to occupy an important place in history is evident from 
the world-wide attention it has received. None who have read the docu- 
ment—and none capable of reading should have failed to do so—could 
fail to experience a surge of hope in its calm yet eloquent appraisal of 
conditions which, without the divine goal set for man, would fast tend 
to chaos and despair. The golden thread which ran through the papal 
discourse shines through the entire fabric of Christian civilization. 
SPIRIT is privileged to publish in this issue another letter—a letter 
which will take no place in the history of the world but which neverthe- 
less is important history-making in terms of this magazine and its pub- 
lisher, THe CaTHoric Poetry Society oF America. The letter is 
addressed to ene of our members, ardent in her support and sound in 
her poetic art, Sister M. Thérése, Sor.D.S., by the Papal Secretary of 
State, Cardinal Maglione. Some explanation, over and above that which 
is contained in the letter itself, of its origin may prove helpful. Sister 
Thérése, on a visit last summer to Rome, was privileged to have a pri- 
vate audience with the Holy Father at Castelgandolpho and during it 
reviewed for him the work of SPIRIT and the Society. In the letter 
of His Eminence, the reference to “Prayer for the Pontiff” is to Sister 
Thérése’s poem which was published in our September issue. “The 
volume,” of course refers to “From the Four Winds.” 
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Whereas our receipt of Cardinal Maglione’s letter in close proximity 
to the time of issuance of Pius XII’s encyclical is purely coincidental, 
we do believe that for readers of SPIRIT and members of the Society 
there is a certain significance in this fortunate conjunction. SPIRIT 
was founded in recognition of the same ideals, exercised naturally in a 
very small sphere, which the Pope holds up for the world to assay and 
to follow. We have constantly stated that poetry, which conforms to 
any true norms of a fine art, must immediately recognize the supremacy 
of the spiritual. Those who wish to carp may quibble with the latter 
term but our identification of “spiritual” with the things of the spirit, 
indeed with the Holy Ghost Himself, has been both explicit and im- 
plicit. Poetry, and certainly the poetry of SPIRIT, must look to God. 

That every poem published does not embody a specifically religious 
theme is unimportant and almost beside the point. If the poet strives 
upward, if his feet are guided by the highest goal, the striving is almost 
as important as the achievement. He who hungers for Wisdom and 
Beauty and moves toward them has his own meed of blessings. Thus 
if the simplest and earthiest subject is handled with proper relation to 
the Divine Author of All Being, whether the relationship is concrete or 
implicit or merely the subconscious struggling toward light, the differ- 
ence is one of degree and not of kind. And this struggling toward 
light—the Light that is also the Way and the Truth—in itself im- 
parts a universality to the work of all artists and to that particularly 
of those who adhere not only to the forms and formalities of membership 
in the Society but to its expressed ideals. Obviously some show more 
realization of these ideals than others, some more directly and consciously 
sing joyfully to and before the Lord. But each in his own way, how- 
ever stumbling may be his steps, is truly guided by an inner grace which 
is no less operative because it is not actually recognized for what it is. 

The Encyclical was addressed not solely to Catholics but to all the 
peoples of the world. Nor has the membership of our Society been 
limited to Catholics. We have recognized the fact, without abating 
any iota of our belief in the One, Catholic and Apostolic Church as 
the depository, divinely established, of all truth, that we have brothers 
who, not members of the body, are kinsmen in the soul of the Church. 
These, too, are not denied the grace of God and we are humble in our 
belief that, whether as inarticulate members or contributors, they are 
attracted to the Society because they, too, feel that kinship. For man 
to live Godly, all his thoughts and works must be animated by Charity 
and, however it may succeed, the Society and, through it, SPIRIT, is 
designed in its very small way to further that animation. 
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NEW ENGLAND HOMESTEAD 


There is more here than walls against the cold; 

More than thick stone piled up against the night. 

There are lost voices, legends long since told, 

That kept alive a certain steady light 

In eyes that measured field and fence and sky, 

And something else they never put in words: 

The stature of a fellowman grown high 

In spirit. More lifts here then startled birds 

At lifted latch: a whisper seems to run 

Among the rooms thrown wide once more to air, 

Drinking the golden draught of long lost sun, 

While I, the buyer, stand amazed, and stare 

Hoping to be as worthy of my trust, 

As those who built a dynasty from dust. 
ELEANOR ALLETTA CHAFFEE. 


HUNGER IN THE VEIN 


To be still is not enough, nor to let the night 
Flow over us in stars, nor to feel the dawn 
Awake in the nervous pulse. Even the sight 
Fallen on the silver track where a bird has gone 


Is not enough, nor a song the wind blows back 

Over the patient hills of the mind. There is more 
To be hungry for than this, there is something black 
As an eagle’s shadow moving along the shore. 


The ground will not explain, nor the sky, nor the noise 
Of wind at night in the winter-bitten trees. 

It is more in a bird’s amazing motionless poise 

On the vacant air, in the green hills of the sea 


Whitening on the rocks and leaving them bare. 

It is the quiet sound we recognize 

Beyond the ear’s command; it is the tower of air 

Invisible and tall before our eyes. rey 
JOHN DILLON HUSBAND. 
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PSALM AGAINST THE DARKNESS 


I 


What shall we fear, son, now that the stars go down 
and silence is chilling the breath 
to a pattern of frost? 

Stalactites glisten from caverns of night 
for the grief of the world is hardened 
again into swords. 

Cankers of malice are boring their icy augers deep in the 
bosoms of men, and the hooves of the four horsemen 
are heard on the roofs of the brain. 

What is this prescience of doom, this stalk of evil 
that sucks the sap of the spirit, and spreads the 
pollen of anger? 

Some witch is abroad in the world paroled 
for an hour of mischief to scatter her cockle 
in furrows of greed. 

We have taken the earth in our stride, but the boot is 
crusted in clay, and the cleat has bruised the 
dream bogged low in the darkness. 

Heads downward, we count the treadmill steps to the sky 
in a litany mixed with a laugh 
and wordy bluster of braggarts. 


II 


Standing on the rim of the world we beat hollow drums in 
our breasts, we shout into caverns a challenge of 
God. 

Nimble are we in the centuries to alter our skin, our tongue 
and our shrine, but never the bloody oblation 
as Abraham also remembered. 

Peace, peace, we cry, till our voice is shrilled to a 
paean, but map men wrangle by mountain and 
river. 

Knowledge we gather as a conquering host, and pile the 
loot of the years in bins of oak and of marble, 
but wisdom we cannot bequeath. 
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The heat of blood is the same as the night it spilled 
on the lichened rocks in a world too small for 


the fingers of Cain. 
Ill 


Which is more difficult, son, to save the world, or end 
it swift in a vacuum, sans mark or memory of men? 

What is the goal of the centaur whose fingers have 
changed the wine of Cana to gall, who sold his art 
to Magus and fouled the steps of the temple? 

What shall we fear too much? Hate’s guarantee of our doom? 
Love’s indestructible dawn? The half-god who stumbles 
on pride cannot end his world by the wishing. 

A finger rising from conscience and shadowing the sun 
shall mark the hour with less than His praise, 
yet curve a rainbow high over Golgotha. 

The finger has written again on the curved deception 
of blue, and the words are the old, old cry of 
“Eli, Eli, lama sabactani.” 


IV 


There are two majorities, son, though you ask me 
no question. The nameless dead, the unborn legions 
of time, but we are the thin majority, the living, 
who hold God’s sceptre of light. 


A. M. SULLIVAN. 


THE LESSER IN THE KINGDOM 


Pathmaker of the Blessed One, 
Out of the wilderness came John: 


Superior prophet, man of grace, 
But all unworthy to unlace 


Christ’s sandal thong. Yet love might kiss 
His very Feet in lieu of this. 
M. WHITCOMB HESS. 
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STAND FORTH, FREEDOM 


How strange that men can never be 
Content with bread and wine— 

But seek the source of what they eat— 
The vineyard and the vine; 

That bread of serfdom burns the tongue, 
And bitterly and deep 

The wine of an oppressor bites— 
His conquest haunts their sleep. 


A million martyrs silent lie 
On Freedom’s ageless shrine— 
What better do you offer man 
Than bread, and love, and wine? 
Stand forth, Oh Freedom, bare your face 
Before the brilliant noon 
Fer we must see and know and choose 
And.Oh, the choice comes soon! 
VIRGINIA SCOTT MINER. 


VESTURE 


Through the white windows of my love I see 
Your self—nor trace it with a ‘treacherous hue, 
Fearful lest I create of imagery 

A person less direct, less clear than you. 

And every dream that will not hang upon 
Your shoulders must resolve; I shall discard 
The comforting illusions I had spun 

Before I knew you; it will not be hard. 


But you must learn a different technique 

Who love a child of earth so frail, so shy— 

Naked until you clothe me. Go and cull 

Conceits and fancies for a chaplet—seek 

A robe of your own weaving until I, 

Decked in your love, grow truly beautiful. 
MARY BALLARD DURYEE. 


WINTER FABLE 


Calm warm and blue the airs that hood our hill 
Pricked through with stars for casual ornament 
House all the infinite courtesies of peace. 
Golden the streaming gale of merriment 

Pours on the snow and scents the empty wind— 
Honey of laughter, celled in chastities. 


I 


Remember Beauty and the patient Beast 

Who wooed her, hostage for her father’s life. 

He did not thwart her when she prayed for home 
But gave her through enchantment all she asked. 


II 


Her father’s eyes ashamed, her sisters’ envy 
Sunk like a stone that will not be remembered, 
Beauty returned to mend a broken promise, 
Late, late. 

Black petals stained the marble pavement, 
Slain by the wind who had a law for roses. 


Il 


Disaster stoned her when she found him there, 
For he transcended ugliness, with eyes 
Hairily veiled, his cold claws rattling under 
Dead leaves the wind was counting over him. 


And every child knows what she thought of then 
And how she knelt beside her dying lord 

With love at last, at last: “Dear Beast,” she said. 
Do you remember how the story ended? 


Learn then some little of the mind they bear 
Who cry “Dear Beast” to cold and nakedness, 
To stripes, abandonment, and all sad lacks. 
Their austere lips are exquisite with mirth; 
Their faithful eyes construe beatitude. 

SISTER MARY JEREMY. 
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OLD ROADS 


Youth to her white ships waiting in the harbor, 
Far down the cliffs to a corner in the seas; 

Beauty to her groves where the green leaves gather 
Sunlight and shadow to nest in the trees. 


Wealth to her castle and towers on the hilltop, 
A ladder of roses the pathway to her door; 

But I, who have tired on the down-grade and level, 
Climb to the rose on the heights no more. 


Fame, like an eagle soaring above me, 
An arrow of gold on the clouds afar, 
Blackens and blurs and fades in the sunset, 
Feather and ash of a fallen star. 


Glory and power, machines of the mighty, 
Conquer the jungles of desert and cold, 
Beating the byways for booty and plunder— 
The gadgets of glory, the glory of gold. 


But I, the broken wheel of a chariot, 
Rest on the roadside, watching the grass 

And weeds turn gray with the dust of their gallup 
And blue skies, loud with the wings that pass. 


Old roads are best; I know where the springs are, 
The springs and the shade trees half up the hil!; 

Watch dog and cottage lamp, bugle and beacon, 
Guides in a night that is dark and still. 


Old roads are best when the tired feet are failing 
And the way turns hard with rut and stone— 
The plain old roads through the fir-wood and heather, 
Coming down the last mile, weary and alone. 
ALOYSIUS COLL. 


INERTIA 


Unfrock yourself, deluded soul, and see 

How wilfully you have misnamed this wall; 
Assigning the lack to heaven’s cruel decree 

Of promised birthrights, at your beck and call. 
You scuff the dusty stones of boredom, here, 
Scenting immortal wonders that are growing; 
When the winds of understanding whistle near 
You riddle the mind with reasons for not going; 


The hills of peace are just across the way 
And can be reached in one forgiving stride; 
While the fruits of love fall rotting day by day, 
With folded arms, you gnaw the heart inside; 
So you are walled thus, by your own resort, 
O child pretender, in your cardboard fort. 
HELEN F. KEITH. 


WRECKAGE 


What winds have blown this house of life asunder? 
Was it not timbered for tempestuous years? 

How have they failed that love lies buried under 
A wreckage of old bitterness and tears? 

Perhaps beneath this debris of cold living 

Some tenderness lies buried; deep below 
Remembered wrongs, and hurts, and unforgiving, 
Still smoldering a tiny spark may glow. 


Now in their days of stress—when shadows lengthen 
And they are menaced by the whitening hills, 
One may sustain—One comrade comfort strengthen, 
One healing force compel these rebel wills. 
O mad, and blind, the saving years decrease! 
Revive in that pale spark the warmth of peace. 

LUCY GERTRUDE CLARKIN. 
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TO REBECCA DEAD 


No sweeter was Jairus’ daughter’s sleep 
Than yours, who living knew more pain than death, 
Yet, while you inwardly must rue and weep, 


Met vile disdain with deathlike strainless breath. 


When death knocked at your heart with hesitant beat 
(Knowing men fear him as the wages of sin), 

You calmly, neatly, bared both palms and feet 

To be anointed—then bade death come in. 


Rebecca, calm at rest, here at the wake 

You take these flowers with the evenness shown 

The time your stout heart ached from your mistake 

And those same hands were raised to cast a stone. 
FRAY ANGELICO CHAVEZ. 


REVEALED 
(On Watching An Oil Painting Being Cleaned) 


Soft cloth, bland soap and water share 
With careful hands a trust delayed, 
And as they clean a little space 
Gold lights again are on the hair 

By dust and grime of years betrayed 
In some neglected place. 


Mists of forgetfulness, which spread 
In dim, chill light, are clearing now 
To show the mastery concealed, 
The proud lift of the timeless head, 
The soft light on the gracious brow 
And love the eyes revealed. 


Again the blossom-glow returns 

To rounded cheeks, and this half-smile 
To lips inviting but discreet; 

Life, at the graceful throat, discerns 


The magic still, though lost awhile, 
Where love and beauty meet. 


The flower rises from the dust 
Where once had winged the precious seed, 
And under slow grime which conceals 
Design and color in our trust, 
We find the beauty of our need 
Which Time again reveals. 
GLENN WARD DRESBACH. 


INSIGHT 


The people walking down the street 
Have selves they think they hide; 

And, queerly, of the friends I meet 
I see a self inside. 

I listen to the one I greet, 
But hear the one denied; 

And, O, the seeing half of me 

Is torn by unloosed sympathy! 


The widow White demurely read 
Her bit of verse to-day; 

Though, “It is nothing much,” she said, 
I heard her ghost self say: 

“You see the truly talented 
Have such a modest way.” 

And I felt slowly strained apart 

To take them both into my heart. 


Another friend of mine will purr 

In words too soft and warm; 
Her voice at sixty wears the fur 
That clothed its childhood form; 
And yet Frustration walks with her, 

A dark unbroken storm. 
As we converse, my still self cries 
To one I dare not recognize. 

EVA WILLES WANGSGAARD. 
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THE SHOOTING OF THE HAWK 


Naught more arresting than the sound 
Of gunshot on the noonday hush! 
The hawk drops fan-wise to the ground 
Beaten, beneath the flowering bush. 
The liquid eyes of moony gold, 
The crescent beak, the shapely head, 
The steely talons strong to hold 
Are stricken now: the hawk lies dead. 
Tonight under the glowering sky, 
Famished and cold, the hawklings die. 
Now he is dead, the heart inquires: 
Is song enough, or gentleness? 
He lived in air, knew fierce desires 
And soared in sunlight, fetterless. 
The heart that looks on death grows kind; 
Earth’s dual temper is made plain, 
Else how would pity come to mind, 
The slayer grieve above the slain? 

LEILA JONES. 


ROOM WITHOUT WINDOWS 


Oh folly 

And the thin words of thin-lipped men, 
Speaking of communism as a gentle god 
And of Jesus the outcast. 


Oh I have watched . . . and I have listened; 

I have seen your angel faces . . . scarred with words 

And your tongues caught your teeth, 

And the bricklayers and the carpenters laying down their site to 
hear you; 

Like children startled by a sudden cry... 

“Comrade! Comrade!” 


But even as you toy with their innocence 

It protects them. 

You cannot lead them into a dark room without turning on the lights. 
RACHEL KURTZ. 
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HARVEST SCENE 


I lie in the grass on the slope of a hill 
And see the countryside warm and still, 
Valleys and mountains at my will. 


Over my face the fingers of sun, 
Of wind and of shadows lightly run. 
Are they sightless and searching for anyone? 


Below, by the river, now no deeper 
Than an urchin’s ankles, an ancient reaper 
Routs the meadow lark and the creeper; 


Moves his scythe slowly through the wheat, 
An ocean of amber-and-gold at his feet. 
I hear his scythe whisper, and softly repeat: 


Hush... hush... the sunlight is going. 
Hush... hush... the shadows are growing. 


He leans on the scythe: did he hear it speak? 
He may be but resting—the old grow weak. 
Taller his shadow looms, dark and oblique; 


Dark and oblique, like the form of another 
Who whispers softly, Brother? Brother. 
Hush... hush... hush... 


He mows no more. Now, tired to the bone, 
But he whets his blade on a singing stone. 
Then, like a dry leaf slowly blown, 


Turns homeward, scythe on stooping shoulder. 
The sun goes down in air grown colder— 
And suddenly I am an autumn older: 


One harvest more. One harvest less. 
I touch the earth with a swift caress... 
And night comes on, and loneliness. 

MARION DOYLE. 
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THE WALL 


We came upon a sea-wall in the vast, 

The sullen hemisphere for silt and drought. 

Like silence clinging to a dead-man’s mouth, 

A shroud of sea-weed bound the structure fast. 
There was no sign, no symbol that would tell 

The years this wall had stood, nor by whose strength, 
By whose tenacious will its stony length 

Grew to waylay the tide’s insistent swell. 


What love of earth was motive for this bold, 

This baleful labor in the wilderness? 

What fierce incentive was a spur to press 

Ungainly stone on stone to part this cold, 

This rock-bound sea and granite-rooted land? 

Whose need of wall between them like a hand? 
SOPHIE HIMMELL. 


VIGIL 


I do not know just why I stand on guard 
Before the entrance of my secret shrine. 

As surely as the soul outlives the shard 

No mortal man will give the countersign, 
And when these outworn arms are rust, 
When no one guards the way I stand before, 
And when this watchman coldly sinks to dust, 
There will remain no priest, no guarded door. 


It is still strange to wait out here so long, 

To watch the village lights where good friends live, 

To catch the faintest trace of lovely song, 

And stay to see a sign no one will give. 

As long as life is long and dreams are bright 

A shrine must have a priest and vigil light. 
MICHAEL LARGAY. 


SUBSTANCE AND FORM 
By Paut F. SpecxsaucGn, C.PP.S. 


OETRY of modern times betrays youth in many things—in their 

philosophy, in their emotions, in their unsteadiness of stance. But 
such matters lie more in the personality and for our young Catholic 
poets should be no problems at all, so I shall dismiss them. I shall slight 
them to turn to a need that is deeper in its hold, namely, an understand- 
ing of the problem of substance and form in the creation of poetry. 
SPIRIT has, in an editorial, outlined the facts well, but further search 
may lead to a recognition of foundations upon which even better poetry 
may be built. Seekers of poetry, then, do need some deeper grasp of 
this technical question: often poems are sore shallow, not seldom amaz- 
ingly vague, many times cloyed with insincerity. Now, the answer is 
not a mystic formula; simply and primarily it is a demand for a basic 
knowledge of substance and form, of the relation of the poetic thought 
to the medium of poetic expression. 

However, the reply dare not be a bundle of suave and neat guesses 
concerning the process of productivity, psychological or otherwise. 
These lines are meant to offer that kind of conscience which all poetry 
needs: this, the severe critical attitude which enables the poet to correct 
his own work. These are but a few suggestions. You will see imme- 
diately that this is to be no quarrel over the essential nature of either 
substance or form. That difficulty is, I think, wholly of the past, for 
each one recognizes the equal importance of both concepts. Each is 
required in the making of a poem. Further, no dichotomy is desired, 
one that segregates things in a clever, logical way. Rather do we face 
the pleasant task of explaining that process which imposes an intellectual 
and poetic order upon the world of reality. 

Yet, an understanding of each notion alone is important because it 
is fundamental. 

Substance, therefore, or the poetic thought, or the theme, repre- 
sents the impression which is the foundation of all expression. It is 
that from which the expression flows as from a fountain. In it belong 
not only the deep-down searching of any brilliant poetic mind, but 
also the soaring of the imagination and the throbbing of the emotions. 
All that constitutes the poetic reaction to the things of reality is no 
more and no less than the substance of the poem. It is the poem seen 
as an act of creation, a vision of a new expression of poetic beauty, 


which must be told to each listening ear. By means of this substance, 
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the very soul of the poet speaks and as he does he uses that form which 
is perfect for the setting of this substance. 

Form, therefore, is the expression of this impression. Looking at 
it again, we see that it is that secondary form which informs the matter 
of thought, the completion of the act of human creation. With it the 
poet chooses the means whereby he may reach his artistic end. It is, 
finally, the choice and arrangement of details so as to produce the per- 
fect expression of the poetic substance; and the result is full, rich, poetic 
beauty. The details comprise all poetic devices, verse-forms, words, 
rhymes, rhythms, all, but by the artistically appropriate use of them the 
only adequate result is a poem. 

Now, while the union of the two is most eminently desirable and 
necessary, it is also one of the most difficult tasks of the poet. The 
stress of either one to the neglect of the other marks some kind of doom 
for the writer. Problems of clarity, precision, and restraint, thorny 
questions of naturalism or expressionism, of dullness or insincerity, 
doubts as to forms, size and word-expression, all these, are searched 
into and solved by a correct understanding of the relation of substance 
and form. The poet most able, then, will be the poet most critical of 
his own work. 

For him, then, there will be a sharp appraisal of the thought-con- 
tent of his poem, of the impression viewed as a concept, in relation to 
its appropriate expression. The neglect of the one or the other will 
mar the beauty of the whole, for it must be of one artistic weaving. 
There is the instance where the poet gives overmuch attention to his 
process of thought. He labors long and heroically, searching into the 
meaning of life and of man, and his work leads to the making of a 
poem that is deep or powerful or possibly tragic. The foundation of the 
poem is there, but he fails to relate the substance of his thinking to the 
proper form of expression. Neither the type of his verse-structure, 
nor the size of the finished work has been thought of in his creativity, 
and the result, more often than not, is something muddled, vague and. 
surely obscure. The simplest criticism is that the weight of his thoughts, 
or the substance, is too great for the form of his expression. Mean- 
while, the converse of this example also exists: the occasion when the 
poet endeavors to write his lines without the necessary substance of 
thought. Intent upon some attractive form, he searches for many 
beautiful words which have no father thought; the result is padding. 
The verdict upon such poetic tinsel is simply that it lacks the stuff of 
poetry. The accidental beauty of a word or phrase is shamming for the 
substance of the reality. And this criticism, together with its opposite, 
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applies to all the problems concerning the use of blank verse, or the 
choice of the sonnet-form, or all the countless worries of the writer. 
The moral is the need for a conscious in-burning of the sense of the im- 
portance of the substance and form of poetry. 

Further, the imagination confronts the same problem. When, in 
this moment, the creative soul of the poet overstresses the substance of 
imagery, there is, it is true, flight, but the soaring is far too much. 
Figure piles upon figure until the sense of reality is almost completely 
overshadowed and the total effect is a kind of expressionism. To the 
poet such writing may be quite clear, but to the reader it is nothing 
more than an esoteric phantasy which lacks foundation in the reality of 
things. Or, to reverse the issue once again, it is likewise possible to 
substitute a certain catchiness of phrase for the elemental thing, the 
imagination. Because the poet has hit upon a novel and striking manner 
of expressing his thought, he thinks that this is quite satisfactory to his 
audience, since it pleases him. Here the approach to naturalism may 
not be immediately apparent, but it is none the less real. The startling 
formation of any group of words cannot substitute for the essential 
requisite: the stamp of creative imagination. Again, both critical prin- 
ciples apply to the choice of every word or phrase, each suggestion or in- 
completion, to any device known to the makers of poetry. How right 
is the demand for sanity in all things! 

In the poetic use of the emotions, likewise. For, here, too, is the 
possible instance of the overstress of the emotional element. When the 
substance of feeling is alone desired, when the form that expresses that 
spiritual reaction is neglected, the product from the poet’s pen betrays 
a kind of disturbed mawkishness that is unpleasant to the reader. This 
lack of the rule of form becomes, here, synonymous with something 
overdone, makes of the poem a kind of chip that is tossed on the flood 
of uncontrolled feeling. Yet, when the poem is in the contrary vein, 
when a front of emotion is set up without the basic substance of honest 
feeling, then, too, the work must be a failure. This, perhaps more than 
the former, turns the reader against the written piece for he sees here 
only insincerity and sentimentality. The pose is poetically sinful as 
must be every artistic deception. Rhythm, lines, personifications, all 
the media of expression are subject to the right proportion of substance 
and form; none are exempt, for the goal is the beauty of poetry. 

While, for purposes of clarity and insight, the intellect, the imagina- 
tion and the emotions have been separated and studied alone, the patent 
fact remains that such divorce is impossible in the actual writing of any 
poem. Nor do poetic types belong solely to the mind, words to the 
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imagination, and rhythms to the emotions. The purpose of this paper 
is by no means to set out the floor-plans for the house that is a poem. 
These are but critical posts. The man, therefore, with the poem burn- 
ing in his soul will seek patiently for the perfect expression of that which 
is within; the artist with words dare never forget that his song is a mes- 
sage of the soul. The allure of the sonnet and of blank verse are his to 
have, crowds of vivid images may haunt his pen, emotion may hold his 
breath for short or for long; if he strives for that perfect union of sub- 
stance and form, beauty is his reward and that will be overflowing. 


OF RHYTHM AND ITS END 
By WiuiaM F. Lyncn, S.J. 


T IS in wartime above all that our faith in direction, in the meaning 
of life and history, fails. Theses, either philosophic or theological, 
will not then be enough to save faith or hope. What we need in such 
times are habits of soul, certainties, that are as deep and as old as the 
first nursery rhyme we ever sang . . . so one thing in the mind leads to 
another. Thinking of war I thought of men reading books and men at 
school. Must we not give up such trifles or, faced with the terrible, can 
we fly to all the pretty sounds of everything from Mother Goose to 
Cyrano not merely for escape but for the strengthening of souls? Let 
us see... 

We cannot spend too much time on the sound of poetry. On the 
surface—and perhaps a bit deeper than that—poetry is entirely a matter 
of the ear. There is no profit at all in discussing endlessly whether 
verse is an essential mark of it. Whatever the answer to that problem, 
poetic literature, however broad its extension, has always had a unique 
sound. Though at times remotely, it has always been rhythmic, has 
always had the virtue of a song. Most modern experimenters have 
worked upon its singing qualities, all the way from Hopkins to Lindsay. 
Most of them have been right when they insist that poems are for the 
tongue, meant to be sung, and, further, intended for a chorus upon a 
hillside or in a city street. This is not the place to discuss the nature of 
choral art, but the fact is that with certain great groups the larger part 
of their art has been a thing of the people; poetry for the Greeks: the 
most of their work was choral or dramatic or epic (and a man cannot 
tell a story to himself). But we—why, we have come, by some curious 
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and atrocious process, to think that the little lyric, that may be whis- 
pered by a lover to his own heart in a corner, poor fellow, is poetry quint- 
essential. For one thing, if our poetry were brought out in the open 
and pronounced upon the lips by the people, then whatever quackery 
and professionalism there is in literary experimentation today would be 
laughed off the hillsides. There is nothing like hills for laughing. 

Let us begin by forcing ourselves to listen to the rhythm of poetry 
and prose. Later we will transfer it, from its presence in sound alone, 
to things that are even more important. We might very well begin 
with the unaffected measures of children’s verse where jingle has its own 
appropriateness and beauty. We will very soon lose our possible dis- 
taste for such regularity when we come to recognize that the most 
enthusiastic moments of the soul fall so naturally into the swing of a 
regular, thunderous beat. We will see that the cry of the heart heard 
in the lyric has its own songful utterance. The sonnet’s form and 
liquidity will soon be acknowledged as authentic. Soon we will be able 
spontaneously to recognize when a single sound is off key. Then we 
are ready for larger things. 

Our education in the place of rhythm need have no limits. Let 
us learn to catch that subtle wedding of the natural qualities of the con- 
versational to the perfect mathematical pattern of meter that is the 
mark of all great poetry. Some day we will graduate to the moment 
when we will become aware of the rhythm of good dialogue, a thing 
that must flow, as any dramatist will tell us. Every good actor or di- 
rector knows the absolute necessity of striking a proper harmonious 
movement with every gesture and word. Then for the larger pattern 
of life as literature expresses it in, let us say, tragedy: then we shall be 
dealing, before we know it, with the harmonious climb of events and 
ideas. 

But even before we have gone so far we must be trained in another 
awareness, that must couple itself with the feeling for rhythm. This 
other is the sense of conclusions, the sense of an ending. The lines and 
the whole~poem must not be an eternal beat but must go somewhere, 
must have a direction which is communicated to them by the climactic 
qualities of both meaning and sound. Rhyme is a completion; so is 
the Shakespearean couplet of the sonnet; so is the dénouement of the 

lay. 
i That our minds instinctively demand to be fed with both these 
things will be realized far better if we examine this business of rhythm 
in the larger background we have promised. Regularity of beat and 
completion, or at any rate a growing direction in the meter, a significant 
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movement—where shall we find these in the reality that is the back- 
ground and the source of all poetry? 

Everywhere, of course. Let us not bore ourselves with too long a 
recital—the pulsing of the blood stream, the movement of day after 
day, the growth and decay of things, the sound of all things mechanical 
—but notice how our two elements are present in ways yet more im- 
portant for us. Note for example the homely dependence of practically 
the whole of human life upon the comfortable, facile thing that habit is. 
It makes life so much easier. It produces a harmony that dispenses with 
so much effort. The same is true of convention—a civilization will al- 
ways have liturgical ways of eating a meal or holding a conversation. 
You need go no further than Homer to discover it. Yet through all 
the monotony of every-day life, on the surface unchanging, how much 
do we insist that there be a growth and an authentic movement in it 
all, whether it be the work of a strange destiny and fate or of ourselves 
fashioning a pattern and an end. Again the world lives so much upon 
custom; it loves to go in the ways of the past. All group spirit is, or 
should be, built upon the love of the things that are our own and have 
been our fathers for years past. Yet we have loved, too, to look to the 
future and to dream'of fashioning an empire. 

An even wider phenomenon for our study is the whole coursing of 
human history. You remember that Herodotus (and how many in- 
articulates before him) was so sensitive to the beat of man’s story, the 
steady inevitable repetition of up and down for all civilizations. We 
know it all so well ourselves and cannot see the sense of it. And really 
there is nothing more stupid or more ultimately discouraging than a 
completely naturalistic version of history, as there is nothing more 
enervating than poetic meter deprived of the sense that must come from 
some finality. Now if there is no meaning in Man, then neither is 
there in any man, for it is in the larger sweep of history that we see and 
understand ourselves best of all. Fortunately, though, there is a mean- 
ing, even if it is only a revelation and the eye of faith that gives us the 
key toit. It is the Church alone, the Mystical Body of Christ, restoring 
all things in Him, making a Kingdom, moving toward the harvest time, 
moving toward the one fold and the one shepherd, that gives any sense 
to our story. Christ is no accident to history; its philosophy, the whole 
rationale of it, is impossible without Him. 

Indeed it is some sort of imitation of this destruction of die mo- 
notony of the centuries through the finality of Christ that has given 
Communism its strength. It has made itself (very wisely) a comple- 
tion to things, it does not admit itself to be a period or a stage, it is 
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thoroughly messianic—not a part of the monotony but its end. Are 
we not remiss in neglecting the doctrine of the social nature of the one 
truth, and the power for growth of an international enthusiasm through 
the Church that alone gives social rhythm its rhyme and reason? 

But how train ourselves to so splendid a view of both our own soul 
and the race? Shall we do it by poetry, an academic thing in an academic 
world? Have we not gone, like airy metaphysicians, too far afield in 
the discussion of so innocuous a thing as the songfulness of words? If 
I do not think so it is because I remember that man is so largely an 
animal, in whom a really effective idea must be really synthetic, born 
of a thousand sensible experiences, taking its authenticity and its power 
from its being a rationalization of all those instinctive things in us 
which we know to be true. Let us feed ourselves, then, upon rhythms 
and endings and forms; let us see that we instinctively demand them. 
We will come to know that the laws of poetry are the laws of our own 
soul and some day we shall insist that the world, too, shall have them. 
For we should not be petty or small in this spiritual food of the natural 
order we give ourselves. Never fear. We shall be able to see the lie 
in some men’s story of what the world means. If they give us a story too 
dark, make life a sullen beat, or a trap, if they take away the hope and 
the end, we, who by nature and grace may have come to this stage of 
acuteness, will notice that masters of such expression—Housman in his 
lyrics, Ibsen in “Ghosts,” O’Neill in “Mourning Becomes Electra”— 
have done it with a perfect and powerful rhythm and have come in the 
end to a final cry which is a perfect conclusion. For all poetry is in this 
way an implicit declaration of faith in the value and the true movement 
or growth in things. It will make even despair go formfully somewhere. 

Both the sound and the sense of poetry are, therefore, in their ways 
a miniature of the world’s ways. Their processes are a little act of hope. 
The growth hidden in the very veins of the beat, not an accident-—that 
is what hope should really be. That is, finally, the manner in which 
we should understand the true nature of morality and the life of the 
soul. For morality is not something superimposed from without, it is 
not a way of life, it is life itself. It is the one single beat which the 
nature of things requires, and if we only add to this an awareness of the 
growth behind it all, the movement toward perfection, toward the 
fulness of Christ, then morality will no longer be a profession or a voca- 
tion, a negative thing apart from the work of the day, but will itself 
have become a larger poem and a larger song that is no longer an act of 
hope pronounced upon the lips but one seized by the heart and night 
and day declaring the possibility of a true form for life itself. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Lantern Burns, by Jessica Powers. Richmond Hill, N. Y.: The 
Monastine Press. $1.50. 
“Where love has been 
Burns the great lantern of the Holy Ghost.” 

This quotation from the first of these poems by Jessica Powers, 
“Night of Storm,” furnishes not only the title to the collection but also 
the key to most of what it contains. No singer comes to mind who 
sees heaven in earthly experience more confidently, or who speaks of 
the supernatural with a more unforcedly natural accent. This percep- 
tion is neither merely religious nor merely poetic, but in its integrity 
both together in a single essence. It ranges from full-fledged spiritual 
knowledge, beautifully and exactly expressed in poems like “Track of 
the Mystic,” to the more general imaginative interpretation of life 
which, for example, links winged visitants, visible and invisible, in “Ubi 
Aves, Ibi Angeli?” — 

“That flutter and shine 
Were wings indeed but were they wings of a bird?” 
or, foreseeing, in “Let There Be Light,” a new creation in our times from 
the Spirit that “broods over the chaos in the minds of men,” asks in awe 
how it will be greeted—‘“that cry torn out of Genesis”; or, in “Having 
Renounced You,” is joyful to know that because 
“Now there is no finger of possession 
Upon my prayers for you,” 
God will be moved by this “bleak confession of the last poverty of 
love.” But whether Jessica Powers is conversing in their own tongue 
with Francis Thompson and Saint John of the Cross or walking the 
world most easily recognized by the rest of us, she retains an undivided 
vision of the Life behind life. The first Pentecost, she says, in the 
poignant poem of that title, is unending: 
“Over all 
Still do the multitudinous blossoms fall.” 
And in another place she tells of herself: 


“Neither the night nor day can name a place 
Where I have strayed unambushed by surprise 
At the white beauty of a Holy Face.” 
This heavenly haunting is what one remembers of her individual poems 
as they have appeared at their too rare intervals; it is intensified as one 
now reads them in collection. 
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Her music is always consonant with this certitude. It follows the 
disciplined measure of classic canons, but only, one feels, to achieve a 
purer freedom of expression—never for a merely literary purpose. It 
is never forced, but speaks with the quiet loveliness of the cadence that 
has been listened for and heard before it is uttered. It is not so austere 
that it renounces the beauties which immemorially are the poet’s own: 
but these are used choicely and sparely, and suit always the essential 
poetic mood. The exactitude of the figures in the poem envisioning our 
human life as a “Night of Storm” shakes us with double force— 

“Life is a night of snow. 
Man sees no path before him or behind; 
His faithless footprints from his own heels blow . . . 
With murk and terror in a trackless place 
And stinging bees swept down upon his face.” 
There is an enchanting perfection of similitude in the more lightly sung 
“Bird at Daybreak”—the “small bird cast as John the Baptist” who 
carols in the day and “fastens the golden latchets of his shoes.” And 
there is an unforgettable thrust in the images of what remains for this 
reviewer the most beautiful of all these poems—‘“To One Killed In War”: 
“Yet I covet your wisdom as bees desire a hive”; and 
“I know, as well as I know earth is not my mother 
And my dust will leave her some day, 
That the road of suffering runs farther than any other 
Toward God. It was His chariot of Life, His horses of love that ran this way.” 
Most characteristically of all, there are images of light: ‘“Unending 
eucharists of light”; “The light dripped too deep”; “their holy faces, 
flowers of light”; “Wafers of light”; “His veins ran gold: light was his 
food and breath.” One could compile a much longer list. And surely 
it is not the mere fancy of a favoring critic which sees in this instinctive 
turning toward the luminous rather than to the more patently colored 
and splendid, the mark of a mind self-dedicated to the Holy Ghost. 
The rays of the spectrum themselves seem sober in comparison with 
that burning colorlessness compounded of all color from which they 
come.—M. K. 


The Poet’s Work, by John Holmes. New York: Oxford University 
Press. $2.00. 

Most modern commentaries on poetry and poets tend to be slip- 
shod, stuffy or apologetic. Here, thank heaven, is one that has none 
of those demerits. Not only does it fulfil the role assigned to it of 
“making poetry and poets more understandable,” but it contrives to do 
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so with a happy combination of urbanity, competence and zest. Sound 
in scheme as it is solid in substance and brisk in spirit, it gives at once 
the impression that the author both likes his subject and knows what he 
is talking about. John Holmes, himself a poet of distinction, has 
brought together in this work the ideas and utterances of a host of 
persons to whom the writing and enjoyment of poetry has been a heart- 
stirring experience. The reader will find in these pages no pallid or 
sentimental slants on the perilous business of putting the high moments 
of heart and mind into poetry. Every flash and glint caught into the 
cullings with which the author has richly stored this book is from the 
forge of an authentic worker in fire or else was kindled in the mind of 
one who reverently witnessed the creative flame. 

The book is divided into five sections under the subtitles: The 
Poet’s Words, The Poet’s Knowledge, The Poet’s Difficulties, The Poet’s 
World and The Poet’s Nature. To each of the subdivisions Mr. Holmes 
has prejoined a pleasantively discursive essay outlining his own ideas and 
observations. Thus there is a genial give-and-take attitude put forth 
in the mode of presentation, which stimulates increasing interest as the 
discussion proceeds. The reader is actuated mentally to adduce his own 
experience and intuitions, and to reconsider them in the light of what 
the author and his authorities have to say. Since the authorities cited 
have a range catholic enough to include not only Marcus Aurelius but 
also André Maurois, not only William Blake and Gerard Manley Hop- 
kins but also Robert Frost, not only John Donne but also Eileen Dug- 
gan, it wili be seen that the perspective is as broad as the exercise is 
challenging. The concluding chapter, most fittingly, is the best, dealing 
as it does with the secret sources of the poet’s inspiration. It boils down 
to a bit of understanding that was best expressed by the gentle Preceptor 
of Galilee: “Behold, the kingdom of God is within you.” 

The temptation is strong to quote at length from memorable pas- 
sages. Let one (and that in the words of the author himself) suffice to 
provide a clue to the contents and an appetizer for total reading: “The 
special quality of the poet begins with the involuntary voice. With such 
a necessity laid on him, seeing as he does a golden outline that defines 
everything between himself and the sun, he may not silence the sense of 
vivid life in himself. It beats and surges into a declaration of being. 
. . . Wherever the poet stands, the hills and houses and the thinking of 
mankind center on him like the spokes of a wheel or the threads of a 
spider’s web. He looks out in every direction with as fresh an excite- 
ment as if the world had never been thrust upon the eyes of men till 
then. This is a mad conviction, but it is a key to the mystery.” 
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John Holmes was just the man to write a book like this, because 
to him poetry has been an abiding interest—his dream, his work, his 
passion. Those who share with him that noble frenzy will be grateful 


that he has given to every honest poet a deeper sense of stature and of 
dignity.—C. J. L. 


Clothed with the Sun, by Fray Angelico Chavez. Santa Fe: Writers’ 
Editions, Inc. $1.50. 

The poems of Fray Angelico Chavez within the past several years 
have attracted quick attention and unusual interest, hence this first col- 
lection has been desired by a growing audience. Yet, whereas there is 
unquestionable delight to be found in these pages, the thought that 
publication has come prematurely is inescapable. The book will be ap- 
praised properly very much more for its promise than its achievement 
and very aptly at a later date the poet’s own maturer judgment will toss 
out such exercises as the title poem itself, “Prisoner,” ‘Little Children,” 
“To a Chickadee” and “Communion,” among others. 

At the same time there are excellent poems, with unique music and 
distinction of phrasing, in these thirty-five that compose the volume. 
Very few fail to reveal a sensitivity that is often mated to profundity 
and, even in those cases where execution is far superior to the poetic 
concept, a charming personality. Considered as a whole, the book 
would indicate that the poet has not as yet determined for himself the 
pasture which he will browse. He is sufficiently young to find many 
green fields attractive. Thus “Cherubs” hits a note which is nowhere 
else to be found and a further index can be had in comparing two poems 
which appeared in SPIRIT: “I Corinthians 13” and “Pefia Blanca.” 
The manner of one has nothing in common with the other; and of the 
two it is obvious, from such work as “Drama of Dramas” (not included 
here, but also published in SPIRIT), ““A Maiden Dies” and “Psalm of the 
Shepherd,” that his greater success is achieved with the first. Of course 
there is gteat diversity of treatment in these last cited poems; the salient 
fact is that they spring from intensity and embody themes of depth. 
Insufficient material is presented to determine if the calm clear sim- 
plicity of “A Maiden Dies” should prevail over the more involved 
phrasings of the Psalm. Indeed the evidence is that Fray Angelico can 
develop either again and again and still achieve high poetry. 

Very much of the pleasure which the reader will derive from the 
best and the least successful of these poems will come from what the 
publishers accurately term “verbal originality.” This springs not so 
much from the use of single words but from their association. There 
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are extremely few obvious pairings of adjective and noun and in the 
majority of instances, despite a too-studied end, phrases ring with a true, 
subtle music. This is one of Fray Angelico’s fortes and one which, it 
can be suspected, will be the hallmark of the finer work which will yet 


come from his pen.—J. G. B. 


Time’s Wall Asunder, by Robert Farren. New York: Sheed 8 Ward. 
$1.50. 

This is the second volume of poems by Robert Farren, known to 
SPIRIT readers as Riobird O Farachain (even the publishers don’t 
seem to be able to agree on that name, using Farren on the jacket and 
bridge of the book and Farachain with Roibeard on the flyleaf) and it 
shows the Irish poet has progressed. Some may say the progress has 
been an advance in art; others may allege it to be a progress in reverse. 
It is possible that he has been listening over much to his commentators 
and particularly to those of schools which are much more interested in 
manner than in the essentials of poetry. There are few poems in this 
volume which, in my opinion, equal those of Mr. Farren’s first; none 
which can compare with the beauty and haunting melody of his SPIRIT- 
published “Una Bhan.” Too much eloquence is sacrificed before many 
false gods. 

Forgetting past performance, one is struck by the cold intellectual 
ranges of the poet’s subject, even when they deal with themes which the 
poet doubtless approaches with a religious fervor, even when they deal 
with themes which reveal the typical Irish quasi-worship of Gaelic 
legendary lore and figures. There is very much more evidence of a 
groping for form than of any satisfactory termination of the search. 
A torrent of phrases oftentimes lends a certain wild grandeur to his lines 
as in “Raftery’s Repentance”; but more frequently it is an outpouring 
for the sake of phrase-making, as in “The Fearful Autumn”—‘“Clair- 
voyant-brained I beheld the running generations of men, resembling 
incessant immeasurably-swarming new trees, re-erecting from wreackage 
the ceaselessly-tumbling wood, the wood of the nations.” Or in “The 
Beset Wife” where the struggle is carried out long beyond its dramatic 
or poetic possibilities; or in “Being” with its dimeters. 

It is not to be gainsaid that Mr. Farren lacks ideas—his experi- 
mentations are not for the purpose of concealing paucity of thought. 
To the contrary many of his themes touch on the profundities, particu- 
larly those which are concerned with theological overtones if not im- 
mediacies. But here theories remain too strictly within intellectual 
bounds for proper poetic realization.—J. G. B. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
Rome, Italy, 
August 10, 1939. 

To the Members of the Catholic Poetry Society of America: Greet- 
ings from the Eternal City, and glad tidings! When recently I was 
privileged to be received in audience by His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, 
and personally presented to him, I took the occasion to tell him of THE 
CaTHOLIc Poetry Society of AMERICA, and to ask a special blessing 
on its members and its work. His Holiness evidenced a deep interest in 
my words and asked several questions concerning the Society’s work. 
“Tell the members of THe CaTHOLic Poetry SocieTy oF AMERICA that 
I bless them and their work,” he said, and gave a beautiful blessing with 
large and gracious gesture, as if to gather us all into the pale of its spir- 
itual power. These are the tidings it gives me joy to send. I told His 
Holiness, too, of our late volume of poetry, “From the Four Winds,” and 
promised that he would receive a copy. He smilingly replied that he 
would be most happy to receive it. 

From the loveliness of the English countryside, London, Oxford, 
Paris, and Lisieux, I have come to this mecca of the soul—Rome! Its 
charm and spiritual beauty cannot be defined. I have found it every- 
where—in the swaying of a lonely daisy between broken columns in the 
Forum, in the austerity and otherworldliness of a First Holy Mass (my 
brother’s) in the Papal Crypt, in the catacombs of St. Callixtus, and in 
the cool quiet of St. Peter’s and the Vatican with their vision of a lyric 
figure in white with the face of a nimbused saint, who gives blessings as 
Christ must have given them in Galilee. Here in Rome the soul can sing 
but a song of thanks for being filia Ecclesiae. 

Need I say in closing that SPIRIT, too, has pursued me here and 
taken its unique part in my pilgrimage. Returning one day from the 
Piazza Navona where in Santa Agnese I had knelt in the crypt where 
Agnes took her crown, I came upon the July issue of SPIRIT waiting 
for me ift the mail. Opening the number my eyes fell on Henrietta 
Burke’s “Transaction on the Roman Exchange (Martyrdom of St. 
Agnes)” with its graceful beauty. SPIRIT had known the day and the 
hour!—Sister M. Thérése, Sor.D.S. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
To the Editor—Last Summer when in New York, I was taken to see a 
play entitled “No Time for Comedy.” As a play, independent of the 
splendid acting of the stars, the comedy was rather slim but it was 
based on an idea which could have been developed more profoundly. 
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Briefly the idea, which was indicated in the play’s name, was that there 
should be a place for laughter even when the world seems most grim. 

Somehow in reading your editorial about war poems, I thought 
about this play and it occurred to me that the same truth might be 
preached in regard to poetry. Certainly the world should never reach 
—we should not permit it to be reached—a state in which there would 
be no place for poetry. It is possible that you, in these difficult times, 
may come to feel baffled; but I believe I state the general thought of 
your readers when I say “Persist” in the good work you are doing. We 
will back you.—Paul Corrigan. 
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any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contains statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securi- 
ties than as so stated by her. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the twelve months 
preceding the date shown above is ................ (This information is required from daily 
publications only.) ESTELLE BRADY. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 10th day of October, 1939. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1939.) HENRY A. WEILLER. 
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DAL VATICANO,..deptember 6, 1939. 


Dear Sister Taérese, 


It is my honored duty, at the revered command of the 
Holy Father, to acknowledge, with an expression of His warm 
appreciation, the receipt of your letter of August Sth and 
of the inspiring poem, "Prayer for the Pontiff", which 
accompanied it. 


His Holiness was pleased to learn of your great 
interest in the Catholio Poetry Society of America, which 
Be holds in highest regard, end He bids me inform you that 
Be will receive with sincere satisfuction the volume, contein: 
the poetical works of the members of this esteemed group, whic 
you have promised to forward to Him. 


It was hoped that it maght have been possible to 
errange an audience for you with His Holiness but, unfortunatel 
present ciroumstances render this impossible. However, the 
Sovereign Pontiff hes charged me to inform you, dear Sister, 
that as a token of His heartfelt gratitude and in pledge of 
ebundent divine grece, He sends to you, end through you to 
the officers and members of the Catholic Poetry Society of 
America, His paternal apostolic Benediction. 


With smmtimemts of cordial esteem and of 
religious devotion, I an, 


Sincerely yours in Christ, 


Gister M. Thérése, Sor.D.L., 


Swa Sanerrra 


The Monastine Press 
announces publication of 


“THE LANTERN BURNS” 
a Book of Poems 
BY 


JESSICA POWERS 


Fifty-three pages, hand set. Bound in blue cloth. 
$1.50, postpaid. 
Miss Powers, a Wisconsin poet, has con- 
tributed to Spirit, America, The Com- 


monweal, The American Mercury, Poetry: 
A Magazine of Verse and other leading 


periodicals. 
aw 
Only a few hundred copies remain of 
“CRAGS” 
a Book of Poems 
BY 
CLIFFORD J. LAUBE 


Limited, hand-set edition. Illustrated, printed and 
bound by the author. Each copy numbered 
and autographed. 


81 pages, cloth bound. Price, $2.50, postpaid. 
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